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In Defense of the Sunday-Paper 


NE of Mr. Hearst’s editors is John K. Gowen, Jr., of The Boston Sunday 
Advertiser, a weekly newspaper which has the largest newspaper circu- 
lation in New England, with an average net run of more than 500,000 

_ In front of the editor’s desk hung the framed Canons of Journalism, com- 
piled by H. J. Wright, editor of The New York Globe. These canons were adopted 
at a conference of the American Society of Newspaper Editors in Washington, 
April 28, 1923. When Mr. Gowen saw that I was copying them, he remarked: 
“Those canons govern this office.”’ I can conceive of no material better fitted 
to find a prominent place in this series of interviews. This is what they say: 
“The primary function of news is to communicate to the human race what its 
members do, feel, and think. Journalism, therefore, demands of its practitioners 
the widest range of intelligence, knowledge, and experience. . . .”’ 

“A Sunday edition,” said Mr. Gowen, “differs from a daily edition. The 
daily is concerned with the affairs of to-day. We may spend the entire week 
in preparation, often several weeks or even months, on some stories. The daily 
newspaper is the firing line; we are the reserves. We may think in terms of 
next week, next year.” 

“The Sunday paper,” he continued, ‘“‘abides by certain traditions. We 
refrain from controversial subjects. We do not print sectarian disputes’’—he 
was right about the sectarian disputes, for while we were talking a manuscript 
which savored of religious prejudice was brought to his desk. He glanced at 
it and dropped it into the wastepaper-basket. 

“The Sunday edition has an editorial page, but even that assumes that 
Sunday is the day when persons prefer to think quietly, and the editorials 
are of a more thoughtful tone. 

“The Sunday paper is not a competitor of the church; it is an ally of the 
church. We try to co-operate with the church in good works. We wish to help, 

* not hurt. We attempt to broaden the point of view—to provide worth-while 
reading matter.”’ 
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[From an article in this issue.] 
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Lovely Days, Memories 


Ne THE SEASON at Star Island comes to its 
zenith, many persons remark upon the rich 
variety of the program, as it is reported in THE 
RecIster from week to week. High thinking and 
felicitous phrasing are still with us to a degree, 
and more than these—a certain elevation of inde- 
pendent spirit and an eager recognition of the same 
excellent quality in other people. The young 
people came trooping home filled with the gift; 
and is this not, indeed, the Shoals spirit which our 
poets and practical friends alike celebrate? The 
students in the church school institute had a full 
diet of meaty fare, that is sure; and yet through 
the discipline ran also that selfsame spirit which 
“vets” them all. 
great possession belongs to the Women’s Alliance; 
probably they share the appreciation of it (as is 
manifest in their abundant works through the 
year) more than others—except the original 


Shoalers themselves, who still lead all the rest. - 


Blessed isles, lovely days, memories that live in 
the heart always! 


The Vulgar Press 


HEY ARE INTERESTING STUDIES of 

present-day journalism by Mr. Cotton, especi- 
ally the interview published to-day, which will in- 
form and perhaps surprise some of our readers. 
It will give a good savor where it is needed. There 
is a distinct, unpleasant impression that is shared 
by very many people that the worst sin of the 
newspaper is its vulgarity. It is not so much its 
moral badness as its gross cheapness that is a re- 
proach of the press: There are papers so mean 
and low they are foul. It may all be due to the 
curse of advertising control; but why did the 
owners ever let the money end of the business al- 
lure them and disgrace a great, public-service 
profession? Bulk circulation is now necessary, 
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One needs no reminder that the’ 


‘an imaginative figment. 


they explain, if a. paper is to succeed, and the 
argument is that to get the masses they must “run” 
crime, sex news, dubious pictures of young women, 
nearly pornographic advice to the love-lorn, idiotic 
comic strips, and other indecencies and banalities 
which we will not believe represent the taste or 
morals of normal human beings. It is a joy that 
gives strength to hope, when editors magnify their 
calling. May such become owners and redeem phe 
evil journalistic time! 


Our Church Neighbors 


N ANOTHER PAGE we publish in some detail 

the facts and comments of persons of impor- 

tance in both the Universalist and the Unitarian 

churches on the interrupted negotiations for closer 
relations and ultimate union. 

While it is unfortunate that there should be thie 
least contretemps among friends whose ways are 
really one in virtually all respects, on the other 
hand it is hardly to be expected that, if we are to 
be quite candid, the progress of our desires toward 
realization should be altogether smooth and in per- 
fect accord. It is a large purpose and hope that 
engages us. And there is in fact no serious diffi- 
culty. We shall’move along as we have been doing. 
Some of our leaders, with their varieties of tem- 
perament and outlook, will express the things 
which seem to indicate a lack of unity, but it is 
only seeming. In both of these fellowships we 
know of not a single person, lay or ministerial, 
who wants something that others do not want. 
Our unanimity is beautiful. 


There are no differences great enough to keep 
the people and pastors separate, provided we all 
come together and place the emphasis on the same 
things. That is the only problem. For a long 
time, the halting or misunderstanding has been 
due to a difference as to which thing shall come 
first. Our editorial neighbors, Dr. John Van 
Schaick, Jr., and Dr. Harold Marshall, who above 
all others among the Universalists keep this church 
union aspiration on their hearts, have been using 
the columns of The Christian Leader continually 
and to effect in advancing their cause, and we have 
followed them with gratitude though not always 
with perfect agreement. We have trusted that as 
they studied the Unitarian mind, which it is the 
business of THr REGIsTeR to put in the printed 
page where all may read, they would understand 
that, for one thing, we have the least desire to 
require a joint statement of doctrinal beliefs in 
any theological sense. 


Dr. Van Schaick seems to think that there is a 
lack of agreement among our people on union. 
There is no such thing. We wish there were more 
interest in the subject. But as for the idea that 
our house is somehow divided, or very nearly, be- 
tween a right wing which is full-spread for the 
consummation, and a left wing which is rigid and 
cold to our body, that, we assure our colleague, is 
Before we can hope to 
have our people entertain that enthusiasm for 


_ union which some of us possess, it must be made 
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perfectly plain to them that they are understood ; 
and there must be no lingering—indeed it may 

become mischievous—notion that there is a, lack 
of peace in our own household. How can we be 
inited to another communion, if we be not united 
urselves? 


In these exceedingly interesting negotiations, 
requiring a thorough knowledge of both churches, 
it has seemed at times that counsel was taken of 
a wisdom that could hardly be called foursquare. 
There has been a strain of fretful impatience and 
something almost contentious among a few per- 
sons, and, needless to say, such a state of mind is 
not promotive of any good end. Union is a lovely 
flower, and it must be tended by most careful hands. 

-We venture no opinion about the prior conversa- 
tions for union between Universalists and Congre- 
gationalists. The story published to-day covers 
that subject. But we do suggest that in the latter 
communion, to which in some respect we are bound 
by closer historic ties than to the Universalists, 
there has also grown up a notion about our Uni- 
tarian affairs which sometimes amuses and at 
other times slightly disturbs and hurts us. Here 
again, counsel seems to have been taken from a 
east of thought which is, in our opinion, by no 


‘Ineans representative of our fellowship, nor cal- 


culated to promote that unity within our own pale 
which above all things it is our spiritual determina- 
tion to maintain, if love, good sense, patience, and 
loyalty to principle will do it—and they will! 


Between the Congregationalists and the Uni- 

versalists there has been an advancing rapport, due 
primarily to the intimate editorial and personal 
relations of the editors, Dr. William E. Gilroy of 
The Congregationalist and Dr. Van Schaick. It 
has been a beautiful sight to see these men develop 
in their two spiritual households virtually the 
whole sentiment for union. It has been their major 
editorial objective. As inspirers and practical 
strategists they have been masterful. The per- 
formance of the Congregationalists at Omaha, 
where they went to the length of volunteering the 
abandonment of their very name if by so doing 
they could become one with the Universalists, must 
have thrilled Dr. Gilroy; and when the Universal- 
ists meet in Hartford in October, may Dr. Van 
Schaick see the consummation of his labors. 
._ Whether or not we shall some early day come 
closer to the Congregationalists we do not know, 
but may we say that it will help unity, assuming 
such a thing is desired by them, if our good edi- 
torial neighbor on their side will understand that 
there is no discord in our communion, and there 
are no “Ishmaelites” among us, as it has been 
stated several times with something like mor- 
dancy—the more telling because such a temper 
rarely finds its way into his print. 

We have the highest respect for Congregational- 
ists; we have expressed it, and nothing else, re- 


_peatedly. It is true also of our editorial relations, 
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without qualification. The same happy situation 
is true of the Universalists and the editor. Nota 
word of unkindness nor of criticism has entered 
these pages, nor ever will so long as the traditions 
of the Unitarian faith prevail. The present Editor 
is only one in a succession of spokesmen who, in 
the resolve to seek fellowship with all churches, 
simply will not let go. There’ is, to be sure, a 
condition of complete unity, which is always 
stated ; and it is as plain as the sun at noonday: 


We ask and we grant one thing,—complete 
freedom in the truth, with no creedal state- 
ment offered by us and none required of others. 
On this rock we stand, united, with unfeigned 

_ good will to all faiths and people, especially 
those very near to us, and we are confident 
that by this spirit we are loyal to the religion 
of all good men. 


The Hearer Decides 


OU, READER, who sit in the pew, you make 

the sermon. If it is good, it is yours; if—but 

let a Wesleyan lecturer speak. Dr. Frank Bal- 

lard in his volume, “Christian Findings after Fifty 
Years,” says,— 

“Bad sermons may mean bad hearers, quite as 
often as a bad preacher. Mental indolence, heart 
indifferences, petty thoughts, narrow prejudices, 
will suffice to ruin the eloquence of a Chrysostom, 
and make the tender wooings of a Jowett as un- 
availing as the thunders of a Parker. There is no 
more deadly heresy than the notion—alas, too 
popular—that churchgoers have only to ‘get good,’ 
that is, to receive everything and give nothing, 
beyond a small money contribution. 

“How often even an individual hearer may help 
or mar sincere and earnest preaching every occu- 
pant of a pulpit knows.” As Dr. Ballard says on 
another phase of the subject: “The effect of a ser- 
mon is not a question of its length. Some dis- 
courses of ten minutes are nine minutes too long. 
Others are all too short when they occupy an hour. 
It is the hearer who makes a sermon long or short, 
quite as much as the preacher. There may be a 
happy or useful medium in this respect; but the 
modern heartless and mindless demand for shorter 
sermons, and even shorter services, for mere brev- 
ity’s sake, is but a device of Godless superficiality 
against which every preacher who is loyal to his 
message will stand firm.” 


Balanced, Carried Forward 


When I go to the Prune Exchange Bank 

To retrieve my passbook, 

T always think how helpful 

If there were somewhere to leave my mind 
To be written up— 

Collections entered, debits and credits noted, 
Soul balanced—and carried forward. 


Christopher Morley wrote that. For just such 
accounting we go to church. There isn’t any other 
place to get it. 


The Universalist-Unitarian Entente 


Letting in Light and Air on the Friendly Differences in a Stage toward ! 
Closer Relations—The Congregational Phase, with Dr. Eliot’s 
Letter—Dean McCollester and The Leader 


OME MISUNDERSTANDING among 

the Universalists as to the status of 
negotiations between them and the Congre- 
gationalists, on the one hand, and the 
Unitarians, on the other hand, with respect 
to closer working effort and possible unity, 
has been reflected in the pages of The 
Christian Leader, Universalist organ. 

It will be remembered that both the 
Unitarian General Conference and the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches 
made overtures to the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in October, 1925, looking 
toward closer working fellowship. A Uni- 
tarian Commission was appointed to con- 
fer with a similar group from the Uni- 
versalists. The first time these two bodies 
got together was in Washington, D.C., in 
January, 1927. After some talk, the Uni- 
tarians were informed that negotiations 
had already proceeded to some length be- 
tween the Universalists and the Congre- 
gationalists, resulting in the now famous 
“Joint Statement.” Then, this spring, fol- 
lowed the enthusiastic ratification of these 
negotiations, and the “Joint Statement” by 
the Congregational Council in Omaha, Neb. 
No further exchange of sentiment appears 
to have taken place between the Unitarian 
and Universalist Commissions. 


IS IT A MERGER? 


All this moved Dean Lee 8S. McCollester 
of the Universalist Crane Theological 
School of Tufts College to inquire of The 
Christian Leader why the Unitarians were 
not included in the present discussion. He 
wants to know just what is the nature of 
the relations between Universalists and 
Congregationalists approved at Omaha. 
Hditors and speakers, he says, are deny- 
ing any “merger” of “union.” What is it? 
Dean McCollester declared himself unalter- 
ably opposed to a merger with the ‘less 
adventurous group”—the Congregational- 
ists—to the exclusion of the Unitarians. 
He was for a new Liberal Christian 
Church. Do not go back along old paths; 
blaze a new trail. 

The Leader answered Dean McCollester 
by denying that union with the Congrega- 
tionalists was being considered. And, as 
to the great scenes at Omaha,—“The most 
that the Omaha meeting suggested was a 
conference of all churches of the Congre- 
gational order to talk over the matter of 
a compact federation of several churches 
which would leave existing organizations 
unchanged.” Was this the consummation 
for which the Congregationalists voted 
their willingness to sacrifice even the 
name “Congregational”? In all events, 
says The Leader, the Unitarians are not 
“in” because “there is nothing for them 
to be in. Nobody is in.” 

A section of the report of the Congre- 
gationalist Commission made at Omaha by 
Dr, Frank K. Sanders, the chairman, is 
interesting at this point. He said of the 
Universalist Church: “A certain propor- 
tion of its membership is Unitarian in be- 
lief, but only a small proportion—not un- 
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natural in a New WBngland constituency 
quite like our own.” Is that so? One 
questions which is the more enlightening 
indication, this estimate of the liberal 
leaven among the Universalists, or the 
yarious forms of co-operation that already 
obtain between Unitarians and Universal- 
ists, alluded to by The Leader itself in 
replying to Dean McCollester. 


FREEDOM THE ONLY BASIS 


“As things stand to-day,” The Leader 
continues, ‘‘there are many Unitarians em- 
phatieally taking the position that they 
ean join hands with nobody who does not 
agree to stand unqualifiedly on their most 
advanced platform.” Unitarians have 
fayored union of liberal forces always and 
absolutely without respect to theological 
agreement. One distinguished leader of 
the left wing Unitarians has, to the knowl- 
edge of THe Rucistrer, favored a fellow- 
ship of all liberal churches under some 
such name as “The Free Churches of 
America,” with each church doctrinally 
free, but all working together in the bonds 
of freedom. What Unitarians require for 
a basis of union is plain freedom. In so 
far as this spiritual freedom is an ‘“ad- 
vanced platform,” The Leader’s statement 
is true; otherwise it misrepresents the 
attitude of even the humanists in Unita- 
rianism. 

With respect to the overtures made by 
Unitarians to Universalists in 1925, The 
Leader editorial says: “Both Dr. Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Dean McCollester himself are 
entirely familiar with developments which 
made both our Commission and Dr. Eliot 
decide that the time was not ripe for 
action on those resolutions.” 

This statement, as well as The Leader's 
interpretation of the whole situation, led 
Dr. Eliot to write the following letter to 
that journal, which published it last 
Saturday. : 


To the Editor of The Leader: 


I have read with interest the editorial 
in The Leader of July 9 in which you 
make reply to the question raised in 
Dean McCollester’s letter, “Where are the 
Unitarians?” I venture to believe that 
you will permit me, as the chairman of 
the Unitarian Commission to confer with 
the Universalist Commission, to trespass 
at perhaps undue length upon your col- 
umns and add my comments to the en- 
lightening interpretations of your editorial. 

The construction which you there put 
upon the negotiations between the Con- 
gregationalists and the Universalists is 
not altogether in accord with the popular 
understanding of the situation. It has 
been assumed in the religious and the 
secular press that the negotiation at least 
implies the probability of a merger of the 
two communions. That has been the un- 
derstanding of the Unitarians and of most 
of the Universalists with whom I have 
talked. If my information is accurate, 


it was also the understanding of the Con- 
gregationalists at the Omaha meeting. If 
your interpretation is the correct one and 
this negotiation is just a friendly gesture 
or just such a word of fraternal greeting, 
as frequently passes in these days between 
Christian communions, then we have been 
taking the matter a bit too seriously. 
Nevertheless, I feel that the facts of the 
situation ought to be set plainly before 
the Unitarian and Universalist constitu- 
encies. The Unitarian overture to the 
Universalists was adopted at the meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association at 
Cleveland on October 14, 1925, and it was 
generously received and the invitation it 
contained was accepted by the Universal- 
ist General Convention at Syracuse on 
October 23, 1925. The Commissions were 
promptly appointed, and there seemed to 
be no reason why the proposed negotiation 
should not at once proceed. During the 
succeeding fourteen months I made no less 
than eight attempts to secure a meeting 
of the two Commissions, but, though I 
suggested many and alternative times and 
places, Dr. Perkins, the chairman of the 
Universalist Commission, always had 
some reason, courteously expressed, for 
postponement. Finally, learning that the 
trustees of the General Convention and 
most of the members of the Universalist 
Commission were to be in Washington for 
Dr. Perkins’s installation in January, 
1927, I suggested that time and place, and 
that proposal proved to be acceptable. 


“PAINED SURPRISE” 


The Commissions accordingly met on 
January 15, held morning and afternoon 
sessions, lunched together, and amicably 
discussed many subjects of mutual inter- 
est and of prophetic significance. Toward 
the close of the meeting Dr. Perkins stated 
that he owed it to his Unitarian friends 
to tell them of a similar negotiation that 
had been going on between the Universal- 
ists and the Congregationalists. He there- 
upon drew from his pocket the manuscript, 
not yet published, of what has since been 
called the ‘Joint Statement.” He read it 
and asked the members of the Unitarian 
Commission to express themselves about it. 
Your editorial is correct in saying that no 
resentment was shown, but it is only just 
to add that Dr. Perkins’s statement, 
which appeared to explain the long delay 
in the meeting of the joint Commissions, 
was received by the Unitarians with a 
rather pained surprise. The attitude of 
the Unitarians could not be better de- 
seribed than by Dr. Pierce: ‘For many 
years,” he said, “the Protestant churches 
in Washington have held a union Thanks- 
giving service. The Universalists and 
Unitarians were not included, and so 
joined in a service of their own. This 
year All Souls Unitarian Church and its 
minister were asked to participate in the 
larger service, but the Universalists con- 
tinued to be uninvited. 
church, replying to the invitation, stated 


The Unitarian — 
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that it could not join in the union service 
unless the Universalists were also in- 
eluded.” Dr. Pierce said no more and our 
Universalist comrades were silent. 

After each member of the Unitarian 


Commission had candidly and in friendly 
vjirit expressed his feelings, it was agreed 


that it was futile to proceed in any fur- 


ther discussion looking toward the closer 
fellowship of Unitarians and Universal- 
ists until the Universalists and Congrega- 
tionalists had concluded their conferences. 
The Unitarian overture stands, but the 
Universalists appear for the present to 
prefer to carry on their negotiation with 
a larger, more conservative,- and more 
popular communion. There the matter at 
present rests. 

It may be pertinent to add that on the 


_ day following the meeting of the joint 


Commissions I had the pleasure of taking 
part in the installation of my friend Dr. 


Perkins and welcoming him to Washing- 


ton. I do not recall that any representa- 
tive of the Congregationalists was there to 
give him the right hand of fellowship. At 
that same service I read a letter from the 
trustees of All Souls Unitarian Church 
not only greeting Dr. Perkins, but also 
offering the hospitality of the Unitarian 
parish house to the Universalist society 
for all its social and other gatherings 
during the period when the new Memorial 
Chureh is under construction. I do not 
remember that any similar invitation was 
received from the Congregationalists. 
“Where are the Unitarians?’ They are, 
as you say, carrying forward as best they 
ean the work of simplifying the religious 
thought, democratizing the religious organi- 
zation, and Christianizing the religious 
life of our generation. In this work they 
erave the fellowship of their Universalist 
friends. Their overture was not a mere 
gesture. They are still ready to discuss 
the ways and means of consolidating the 
vanguard of the Christian army and 
promoting a “United Liberal Church.” 
All the arguments of historic friendship, 
business efficiency, and fraternal good will 
seem to favor that action, but if the Uni- 
yersalists prefer to turn backward and 
fall in with the main body of the Chris- 
tian army that is slowly and hesitatingly 
eoming along the roads that the Universal- 
ists and Unitarians have blazed, then the 
Unitarians will have to go ahead alone. 
When, my dear sir, you have got 
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through making polite bows to orthodoxy, 
then the Unitarians will be glad to wel- 
come you back to the glorious toils and 
perils of the pioneers—only we have been 
steadily on the march, and you may have 
to run a little to catch up. 


Samuet A. Ettor. 


In a lengthy editorial reply to Dr. Eliot, 
The Leader estimates the Universalist- 
Congregational negotiations as “gestures,” 
if only the present status is considered, 
but if the possibilities of the future are 
kept in mind, they are “significant land- 
marks.” The only approach to a direct 
reply to Dr. Bliot’s recital of his efforts 
to get the two Commissions together is 
this: “Our information was that Dr. Eliot 
had been told by our people that it seemed 
wise to take one thing at a time and to 
find out what was involved in it before 
taking up anything else.” When was Dr. 
Eliot definitely informed of this decision? 
Did a member of the Universalist Com- 
mission inform him? Did Dr. Perkins in 
any of his letters give this as a reason 
for postponing the meeting of the two 
Commissions? 

The Leader devotes some space to the 
reasons why the Universalists acted on 
the Congregational overtures first, but it 
is only fair to note that a careful reading 
of Dr. Eliot’s letter will show this was 
not his main consideration. 

Dr. Eliot’s attitude of “pained surprise” 
and “regret” was occasioned by the dis- 
covery of the Unitarians that the repeated 
delays in calling the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist Commissions together covered a 
period of negotiations between the Congre- 
gationalists and the Universalists. There 
is no resentment that the Universalists 
were leaying the Unitarians out in nego- 
tiations with the Congregationalists. It is 
not a “leaving out,” but a “turning back- 
ward” to the less adventurous orthodox 
communion which Dr. Eliot criticizes. The 
Leader points to the fellowship already in 
effect with Unitarians— joint fellowship 
for the ministers, joint action in mission- 
ary fields, the Universalist plan of a 
nation-wide exchange of pulpits.. The 
Leader adds: “And not until we repeal the 
liberty clause in our profession of faith, 


‘elose our minds to new truth, and show 


timidity in declaring the truth we see, 
can we be accused of leaving the pioneers.” 


Florida Will Try Again to Ban Evolution 


Adjournment defeated measure in Senate this season— 


says Mr. 


NOTHER ATTEMPT at anti-evolu- 
A tion legislation will undoubtedly be 
made in Florida in 1929, following the 
defeat of a measure this session due to 
adjournment of the Senate. Rev. James 
G. Coleman, minister of the United Lib- 
eral Church in Jacksonville, Fla., writes 
thus to THe Recister and tells the. story 
of the various bills that came up for 
consideration this spring. 

The first bill, introduced by Leo Stal- 
naker of Hillsborough, made it unlawful 
“to teach in any school supported in 


Educators do not dare oppose it, 


Coleman 

whole or in part by public funds, in this 
State, any theory that mankind either 
ascended or descended from a lower order 
of animals; or to teach any theory of 
evolution pertaining to the origin, ascent, 
or descent of mankind; or to teach any 
theory that is contradictory to, or not in 
harmony with, the account of the crea- 
tion of mankind as recorded in the Holy 
Bible.’ Other sections prohibited text- 
books containing such theories, and pro- 
vided for a maximum fine of $100. Mr. 
Coleman’s story continues: 
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“Another bill was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Whittaker only slightly differing 
from the above one. When they were 
reported on the legislative floor, Repre- 
sentative McKenzie, who has announced 
his candidacy for the governorship of the 
State, offered a substitute bill for the 
other two. These were all turned over 
to a committee which finally reported Dr. 
McKenzie’s bill for passage. The House 
passed the bill, which, summarized, makes 
it unlawful to teach in any public educa- 
tional institution in the State ‘any theory 
that denies the existence of God or the 
divine creation of man,’ or to teach ‘in 
any way atheism or infidelity.’ The yote 
was nearly two to one. 

“The bill was then introduced in the 
Senate and referred to the Committee on 
Education. The chairman of the Com- 


Humanism Plus 
AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


At a recent conference, in a conversa- 
tion between a theistic minister and a 
humanistic layman who had been per- 
suaded that humanism is a new departure 
in religion, the latter said: “I do not see 
but that you have all that we have, and 
then some.” Here we have, in characteris- 
tic American phraseology, a clear state- 
ment of the relation between theism and 
humanism. That relationship is not an- 
tagonistic, but supplementary. Theism is 
humanism plus. It has all that human- 
ism has, ‘and then some.” 


mittee, who did not want to sponsor such 
legislation and yet did not dare for po- 
litical reasons to oppose it, tried in vain 
to have it transferred to another commit- 
tee. Finally he reported it back to the 
Senate floor without any recommendations 
whatever. And there the bill died with 
the adjournment of the Legislature. 

“When I was in the State capital work- - 
ing against the passage of the bill, I was 
told by Representative Valz, our own 
representative, and by a number of others, 
that if the bill ever came to a vote it 
would be passed, since the legislators, 
though mostly opposed to it personally, 
did not dare to go against the ‘preachers’ 
and their constituencies. This was veri- 
fied in the vote in the House, and I think 
it would have been also in the Senate 
if it had been put to a vote there. 

“The measure, however, is not dead, 
and has already been espoused through the 
public press by one or more prospective 
candidates for the office of governor. The 
orthodox churches are almost a unit for 
such a measure, and, so far, the educators 
of the State have not dared to go on 
record against it. Hence we can expect 
its appearance again during the next 
State legislative session, which will con- 
vene in the spring of 1929.” 

Meanwhile, there remains on the books 
the resolution passed by the Legislature 
in 1923, which merely condemns the teach- 
ing of any theory of man’s origin conflict- 
ing with the Bible account, and which 
seems to have had little restraining force. 
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Editor of a Hearst Sunday Paper 
Gives the Canons of His Calling 


John K. Gowen, Jr., corrects: some popular impressions 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


EWSPAPER readers know, or think 

they know, the character of the 
Hearst publications:.peach-colored paper, 
headlines in red ink, illustrations that 
serve as eye-spots, the news strikingly 
told. These are the first impressions; and 
first impressions are lasting with-most of 
us. What follows is not written in justi- 
fication of the Hearst newspapers. They 
are what they are. I am not interested 
in criticizing or in defending them; I am 
merely going to relate the more important 
factors revealed in a two hours’ talk with 
one of Mr. Hearst’s editors, John K. 
Gowen, Jr., who edits The Boston Sunday 
Advertiser, a weekly newspaper which has 
the largest newspaper circulation in New 
England, with an average net run of more 
than 500,000 copies. 

I was not acquainted with The Sunday 
Advertiser when I called on Mr. Gowen; 
but as I looked through the files I became 
more and more interested. No peach- 
colored paper, no red lettering, little that 
could be classified as sensational. It was 
a Sunday newspaper, of course, and 
dressed in Sunday newspaper garb; but it 
had more dignity, respect for intelligence, 
worth-while reading than other editions of 
old line papers with similar date-lines, 
with which later I made comparisons. 


HALF MILLION CIRCULATION 


One of the first requests I made of Mr. 
Gowen was for reasons why The Sunday 
Advertiser sold more than one half million 
copies every Sunday. His reply was quite 
different from what one might have ex- 
pected from a Hearst editor. The explana- 
tion will develop as the interview proceeds. 

The editor of a Sunday newspaper that 
runs from eighty to more than one hundred 
pages, with a trained staff of his own, 
faces a multiplicity of details. Interrup- 
tions were constantly occurring: telephone 
calls, visits by special writers, artists, 
assistant editors, and reporters. These 


interruptions enabled me to glance about. - 


On the wall at Mr. Gowen’s left was a 
comment of Abraham Lincoln which I shall 
quote here. It says much in little, as was 
characteristic of that great appraiser of 
human nature: “In this and like com- 
munities, public sentiment is everything. 
With public sentiment nothing can fail; 
without it nothing can succeed. Conse- 
quently he who molds public sentiment 
goes deeper than he who enacts laws or 
pronounees decisions.” 

In front of the editor’s desk hung the 
framed Canons of Journalism, compiled 
by H. J. Wright, editor of The New York 
Globe. These canons were adopted at a 
conference of the American Society of 
Newspaper Hditors in Washington, April 
28, 1928. When Mr. Gowen saw that I 
was copying them, he remarked: ‘Those 
canons govern this office.” I can conceive 
of no material better fitted to find a promi- 


nent place in this series of interviews. 
This is what they say: “The primary func- 
tion of news is to communicate to the 
human race what its members do, feel, 
and think. Journalism, therefore, de- 
mands of its practitioners the widest range 
of intelligence, knowledge, and experience. 
It requires also natural and trained powers 
of observation and reasoning. While it 
chronicles news, it also is under obligation 
to teach and interpret. These are the 
seven canons most newspaper offices in 
this country endeavor to observe: Inde- 
pendence, sincerity, truthfulness, accuracy, 
impartiality, fair play, decency.” 


YOUNG MEN EDITORS 


I have found that most editors of Sun- 
day newspapers are young men. One of 
them said in explanation that the pressure 
under which the average editor of the 
Sunday publication must work requires 
the enthusiasm, energy, and hopes of youth. 
This was not Mr. Gowen’s explanation. 
He said the pressure and action of the 
Sunday editions were what kept those who 
got them out youthful, He should. know, 
having seen service through the various 
grades of a dozen or more papers. He 
has found time also to lecture on the 
ethics of journalism. 

Finally, the stream of demands on his 
time being a trifle stayed, we talked. May 
I hand on to you what he said, making 
only this comment? The longer we con- 
versed the more convinced I became that 
the canons of journalism laid down by Mr. 
Wright did govern that office. Mr. 
Gowen’s desire appeared to be to edit a 
paper that should benefit readers; and he 
expressed a thoroughgoing distaste for 
“yellow journalism,” popularly understood. 
And I might as well add here that I had 
selected The Sunday Advertiser for this 
series fully expecting to find a justification 
of sensational journalism. On the other 
hand, I got the surprise of my life. 

“My intention is to get out a good news- 
paper,” he began. “We editors, while we 
provide publicity for the public, avoid it 
ourselves—as you are aware, I did not 
seek this interview. I suppose editors 
hardly realize the full influence of their 
decisions. We learned from the Charles- 
town Navy Yard that the old frigate Con- 
stitution was falling into neglect. We 
published a story about it, with photo- 
graphs that told their own tale. Presently, 
from a hundred quarters, it seemed, public 
interest was aroused, with the result that 
to-day ‘Old Ironsides’ is being restored. 

“A Sunday edition differs from a daily 
edition. The daily is concerned with the 
affairs of to-day. We may spend the 
entire week in preparation, often several 
weeks or even months, on some stories. 
The daily newspaper is the firing line; 
we are the reserves. We may think in 
terms of next week, next year. On The 
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Sunday Advertiser, we aim to get the 
truth ahead of every other newspaper ; 


and to print nothing but. the truth—that | 


is our first duty.” : 

May I pause to suggest that readers 
glance over that comment again? Hxami- 
nation “of the files will sustain the con- 
tention of the editor. In this connection 
it would be interesting to compare the first 


page of Mr. Gowen’s paper with the first — 


pages of other Sunday editions, and to see 
how consistently the solid, reliable, and 
constructive replaces the sensational, 
speculative, and demolishing. Mr. Gowen 
said repeatedly that in this difference lay 
the excess of The Advertiser’s circulation. 

“The Sunday paper,’ he continued, 
“abides by certain traditions. We refrain 
from controversial subjects. We do not 


print sectarian disputes’—he was right © 


about the sectarian disputes, for while we 
were talking a manuscript which savored 
of religious prejudice was brought to his ° 
desk. He glanced at it and dropped it 
into the wastepaper-basket. 

“The Sunday edition has an editorial 
page, but even that assumes that Sunday 
is the day when persons prefer to think 
quietly, and the editorials are of a more 
thoughtful tone. We aim to be idealistic 
rather than denunciatory. This being true, 
we give the public a full-page editorial 
written, by a thinker, and illustrated to 
attract the eye. For instance, last week 
we published an article entitled ‘The 
Power of Prayer’; the editorial on prayer 
excited the interest of the clergy through- 
out New England, who sent us numbers of 
letters in appreciation. If you will glance 
at the illustrations that accompanied that 
editorial, you will see that two of them 
are rather striking; in the language of 
modern journalism they serve as eye- 
spots—that is, they capture the imagina- 
tion of the reader as he turns the pages, 
and persuade him to pause and read. 


MODERN HEADLINES 


“You may know that Mr. Hearst was 
the first newspaper publisher to develop 
the value of headlines. When he began to 
display, newspapers generally were satis- 
fied with single-column heads. Mr. Hearst 
started out to take the work of reading 
off the reader. He told the story in a line, 
and with illustrations. His main intention 
was to make news available pleasantly 
and easily. 

“One does not blaze trails in journalism 
without an occasional error. Strangely 
enough, human nature magnifies the error 
while it minimizes the benefit. If one will 
examine honestly the Hearst publications, 
he will discover two simple intentions: an 
effort to attract the reader; and once 
attracted, the wish to give him worth- 
while reading. 

“Let’s become conversant with the thing 
we are going to criticize before criticizing 
it. Do you realize what the Hearst pub- 
lications have done and are doing for 
public well-being? They study crime and 
its cure; how to secure world peace; con- 
flict of opinion between youth and its 
parents and teachers, and its solution. 
Mr. Hearst would never allow liquor ad- 
vertising in‘ any of his papers; in fact, 
he has been a leader in advertising reform. 


: 
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“The Sunday Advertiser is perhaps the 
most conservative Sunday newspaper in 
Boston. We edit it with every care. We 
intend to keep pace with science and 
progress, not in a merely entertaining 
way, but with comprehensive and solid 
> gag 

“Por instance, The Sunday Abgerisecr 
apparently was the only newspaper in 
New England properly to appraise a recent 
epoch-making event; namely, the opening 
of telephone communication between Bos- 
ton and London. The first newspaper call 
from Boston across the Atlantic was made 
from the office of The Boston Sunday 
Advertiser. Lieutenant Governor Frank 
G. Allen, of Massachusetts, talked with 
David Lloyd George, former Premier of 
Great Britain, Mr. Lloyd George receiving 
the call in his home at Churt, Surrey. 

“No, the Sunday paper is not a com- 
petitor of the church; it is an ally of the 
church. It doesn’t wish to conflict with 
the Sunday morning service, any more 
than the evening edition does with the 
evening prayer-meeting. It has no inten- 
tion of keeping people away from worship; 
any argument that it does is highly 
fallacious. 

“We try to eieperate with the church 
in good works. We wish to help, not hurt. 
We attempt to broaden the point of view— 
to provide worth-while reading matter. 

“The average American is speeded up to 
a high-tension point. During the week he 
snatches at headlines; but when Sunday 
comes, he relaxes and turns to serious and 
thoughtful reading. 

“T consider any argument which says 
we must play up so-called sensations to 
sell papers also fallacious. To be sure, 
news is news, and papers must reflect in 
their columns what is going on in society, 
but I do not believe so-called sensational 
treatment builds up a desirable or a per- 
manent circulation. 

“™7T his office has a rule it rigidly follows: 
It will not print a story a twelve-year-old 
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girl should not read. We intend to keep 
out the salacious, and to treat crime pro- 
portionately to other news, if for no other 
reason than that in the long run the sala- 
cious and the lurid hurt cireulation rather 
than help it. 

“A tremendous power is in the hands of 
the editorial fraternity. We must be care- 
ful how we use it. ; 

“The Sunday newspaper to-day is a dis- 
tinct triumph in journalism. It has solved 
the problem, as no other publication, of 
the way to appeal to all members of the 
family. We have comics for the children ; 
social, club, and domestic information for 
the women; thoughtful articles for the 
men—and all selected on a basis of appeal 
for all ranks and stations. 

“We have an extensive system for gather- 
ing news: reporters, cable service, several 
telegraph services, artists, photographers, 
and a large staff of special writers headed 
by David Lloyd George. 


EXAMPLE OF SPHED. 


“T should like to have you gla: ce at this 
picture. It was expensive, but worth 
while.” « Mr. Gowen referred to a picture 
on the first page of the issue for May 29, 
of Charles A. Lindbergh riding through 
the streets of Brussels with Premier 
Jaspar of Belgium or their way to the 
palace of King Albert, where the King pre- 
sented Lindbergh with the Belgian Cross. 

“That picture,” said Mr. Gowen, ‘was 
taken at noon Saturday, May 28, in 
Brussels, was carried to London by air- 
plane, was sent to New York by radio, and 
thence to us here in Boston by telephone. 
It reached this office at eleven o’clock 
Saturday night, and was published in the 
paper the next day.” 

May we cite again in conclusion what 
our investigations have proved are the 
rules governing most journalists; namely, 
Mr. Wright’s canons: Independence, sin- 
cerity, truthfulness, accuracy, impartiality, 
fair play, decency. 


Lutheran Church in Warning Mood 
As Mr. Smith and His People Leave 


HE TRIAL of Rev. Frank E. Smith by 
‘the Pittsburgh Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church for heresy, and his 
formal deposition from the Lutheran min- 
istry (THE Recister, July 7), took place 
after he had resigned from that ministry 
and had begun work as associate minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., with Dr. L. Walter Mason. 
This interesting sidelight on the first 
heresy trial of Lutherans in America 
comes to Tue Reeister from Mr. Smith. 
The whole case receives editorial attention 
of significance in The Christian Century 
in its issue of July 7. In the Lutheran 
press there is expression of the most in- 
tense indignation against Mr. Smith, and 
a warning to all ministers. 

Mr. Smith was ordained to the Lutheran 
ministry in 1916 and that same year or- 
ganized the Luther Memorial Church in 
Pittsburgh. During the ensuing eleven 
years he built up a strong and successful 


ehureh. Along with his pastoral work, 
he carried on courses of study with the 
University of Pittsburgh and Columbia 
University. He has also attended summer 
schools of theology at Harvard University 
and-Union Theological Seminary, and has 
served as one of the psychological ex- 
aminers of criminals in western Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Smith’s story of his trial 
follows: 

“T had been known as a liberal for sev- 
eral years while a pastor in the Lutheran 
ministry. Last winter I had a series of 
open forums in which I had a Chinese 
student and a Jewish rabbi speak. Fol- 
lowing these I gave a series of liberal 
sermons on the life of Christ. My sermons 
were well quoted in the city papers, with 
the result that I was cited for heresy, asked 
to meet a committee at a hearing, and 
then stand trial, if found guilty, at the 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

“One requirement of the constitution. of 
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the Pittsburgh Synod is that no one shall 
be cited for heresy other than by his con- 
gregation, except specific charges be filed 
and signed by three competent witnesses 
of the Synod. This was not done. I took 
an attorney to the hearing, even though 
they stated I must appear alone. They 
contended that they were correct and pro- 
ceeded. I had a very clear case legally 
had I wished to fight it, but I was not 
interested in a law suit. I believe it best 
to eliminate it as far as possible in reli- 
gious matters. I had no wish to remain 
in the Lutheran Church. 

“T had made up my mind to go. I knew 
perfectly well that I was Unitarian, or one 
of liberal religion. Not a single word of 
protest came from my own people. I had 
never had so many words of commendation 
regarding my preaching as I had during 
my series of liberal sermons on the life 
of Christ. My people were with me. This 
is why I remained with them as long as 
possible. 

“The time came, however, when I saw 
it was useless to go further. I resigned 
from my church and the ministry of the 
Pittsburgh Synod of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. But the president of the 
Synod would not acknowledge the fact, 
saying I could no more escape discipline 
than one could escape a case in law by 
moving into another State. The trial went 
on in spite of the fact that I had begun 
work in Dr. Mason’s church the day before 
the trial took place. Of course I was not 
present, but they went ahead just the 
same—in fact, to the disgust of many. It 
was rather pathetic the way they tried to 
stage it that it might be a lesson to all 
future generations. The trial thus carried 
out made me many friends. I was deposed 
from the gospel ministry and requested to 
return my ordination papers. It has done 
the cause of liberalism a great deal of 
good in Pittsburgh, I feel. I tried to keep 
sweet through it all, withholding myself 
from all ill terms about my opponents. I 
have no ill will toward any of them. 
Really, they are to be pitied rather than 
censured.” 

In its comment, The Christian Century 
compares the Synod trial to the condemna- 
tion of Thomas 4 Becket for treason after 
his death, and to the exhuming of the 
bones of Wyclif, but finds greater interest 
“in the effect of this action on the Lu- 
therans than in its effect on Mr. Smith.” 
The writer points out that when conserva- 
tive and “relatively” liberal bodies of Lu- 
therans joined to form the United Lutheran 
Church, the more reactionary tendencies 
prevailed in the combination. 

“There have been other evidences of 
this,” the article continues, “and the Smith 
episode confirms the diagnosis. So far as 
its official organs of opinion are concerned, 
the United Lutheran Church is reaffirming 
its uncompromising adherence to the un- 
abridged Augsburg Confession and its de- 
termination to present to the Christian 
world a solid theological front upon the 
lines of traditional orthodoxy. 

“Heretofore it has been content to refuse 
to ordain young men who were suspected 
or whose education had exposed them to 
the disturbing influences of non-Lutheran 
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ideas. Two years ago one synod refused 
ordination to three candidates because 
they had attended Hartford Theological 
Seminary* and could not accept the Augs- 
burg Confession as an inerrant statement 
of Christian truth. There have been other 
cases of similar sort. The Smith affair is 
the first effort to exclude a man who has 
been ordained and who has rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the church. It may 
be taken as the signal for a general move- 
ment. A member of the committee which 
framed the charges against Smith said 
very frankly, “We méan to throw every 
liberal out on his head so hard that it 
will crack. Lutheran liberalism is of a 
very mild order, but those who lean that 
way stand in jeopardy in the denomination 
to-day. 

“But if this is the signal for a general 
attack upon all who are suspected of har- 
boring unauthorized opinions on fine 
points of theology, may it not also be the 
signal for a countermovement on the part 
of those, both ministers and laymen, who 
have been restless under the restraints of 
ereedal orthodoxy? There are scores of 
Lutheran ministers who do not accept the 
ultraconservative interpretation of Lu- 
theranism, and hundreds of laymen who 
find it a galling yoke. Smith’s congrega- 
tion of three hundred stood by him to a 
man and voted unanimously to leave the 
Lutheran and enter the Congregational 


*Most conservative of Congregational schools. 
—EDITOR. 
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fellowship if he would lead them into it. 
Perhaps his action in entering the Uni- 
tarian ministry will cause the more con- 
servative of the liberals, or even all of 
them, to hesitate and to wait for a more 
auspicious incident to furnish the signal 
for revolt. But the situation is clearly 


defined. No religious body possessing the’ 


heritage of spiritual freedom and intellec- 
tual vigor which are the glory and the 
strength of Lutheranism can immunize it- 
self against the influences of modern 
thought and isolate itself from contact 
with the best life of the nation and the 
world. The price of such isolation will 
be the loss of its best. The thing has been 
tried before, and always with the same 
inevitable result. The organization petri- 
fies; but out of it, after a period of strug- 
gle with traditional loyalties to the group, 
come those who carry on its spirit and 
transmit its contribution to the world. To 
those who know the depth of its spiritual 
life and the fine quality of its piety, there 
can be no doubt that Lutheranism has 
such a contribution to make. The only 
question is whether it will be made by 
the denomination as a whole or By those 
whom it casts out as unworthy of its 
fellowship.” 

Fifty members of Mr. Smith’s Lutheran 
church have already joined the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Pittsburgh. Most of 
these were welcomed into the new fellow- 
ship on the occasion of Mr. Smith’s re- 
ordination and installation on June 26. 


Church School Institute 


Notable sermon on the training of children by Rev. Laurance 
R. Plank—Wisdom from Dr. Dodson, Dr. Best, 
Mr. Dietrich, Dr. Dexter, and others 


Is~es or SHOALS, N.H., July 16. 


HE CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 

held on Star Island under the sponsor- 
ship of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
in co-operation with the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, has undeniable draw- 
ing power when it can attract busy busi- 
ness men from as far away as Salt Lake 
City. H. E. Havenor, superintendent of 
the church school in that city, crossed 
the continent for the specific purpose of 
taking advantage of the Star Island meet- 
ings of the week just closed. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hayenor, and they 
were joined here by J. H. Wolfe and Mrs. 
Wolfe of Salt Lake City. Dr. and Mrs. 
Moses drove east from Salina, Kans., and 
there were others from Topeka, .Kans., 
Milwaukee, Montreal, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton; from Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Mary- 
land, the Middle Atlantic States, and from 
New England. Statistics of the delegate 
body were gathered at the banquet last 
evening, at which Carl B. Wetherell was 
toastmaster. 

Among leading speakers of the week 
haye been Rey. Laurance R. Plank of 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. Dr. George R. Dod- 
son of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
and professor of philosophy in Washing- 


ton University in that city; Dr. Ernest 
M. Best of Montreal, professor of religious 
education in the United Theological Col- 
lege at McGill University. These three 
spoke briefly at the banquet, to which Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton, president of the 
General Alliance, brought the greetings of 
that organization. Perry J. Stearns of 
Milwaukee spoke in behalf of the laymen 
delegates. Kenneth C. McDougall, director 
of the Institute and administrative vice- 
president of the Laymen’s ‘League, urged 
each attendant to bring others next year. 
Among those introduced were “Uncle 
Oscar” Laighton, Thomas H. Blliott, and 
Mrs. William B. Nichols. 

Mr. Plank, who participated in a Star 
Island conference for the first time, was 
the Institute preacher. His sermon Sun- 
day morning, from the text, “Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” received favorable comment 
throughout the week, thus demonstrating 
that an abiding impression had been made 
on his hearers. Mr. Plank and Dr. Best 
were both great assets to the Institute 
on the baseball field, the tennis court, and 
vaudeville stage, as well as in the pulpit 
and on the lecture platform. 

The need of love and gentleness in deal- 
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ing with little children was emphasized 
by Mr. Plank. He thinks it is possible to! 


tell what parents are by studying the |, 


child. Children form their lasting impres- 
sions from the tenderness, or lack of it, 
which they receive from those who are 
closest tg them in the beginning of their 
lives. For this reason, emphasis in modern 
education is coming to be placed more 
and more on pre-school age, when the big 
and vital things which are to influence 
the child’s life are done, - 

If children are led to the gospel by the 
experience of a parent representing love, 
tenderness, sympathy, and understanding, 
they can understand better the love of 
God and the beneficent intelligence in the 
world, Mr. Plank believes. In religious 
education a curriculum is valueless unless 
it is vitalized by love. Boys and girls re- 
spond, he said, to what their leaders are, 
rather than to what they say. To react 
with resentment and anger when a child 
is angry is to use the reactions of im- 
maturity, which a child should never re- 
ceive, Mr. Plank said in warning. 


ATTRACTIVE GOODNESS 


Dr. Dodson’s six lectures have been 
studies in the “Psychology of the Child.” 
His talks began with one on “New Light 
on Human Nature.” Dr. Dodson believes 
that sometime there will be a science of 
spiritual engineering, through which it 
will be possible to control the forces of 
human nature, as external nature is ex- 
ploited now. “Psychology’s Darwin and 
Newton have not yet come,” he said. 

Interest centers in trying to discover 
the potentialities of personality to-day, he 
said, and the way in which it may be 
raised to its highest power. Personality 
is vastly more complex than has been sup- 
posed. Life ought to be organized so that 
every impulse and instinct in it may re- 
ceive its proper and _ proportionate 
expression. 

“The good life is not ascetic,” Dr. Dod- 
son asserted. “It includes all interests— 
even the lowest—but it sees the big things 
big and estimates the little things at their 
relative worth. The ideal is that of a 
life inspired by love and devotion to the 
highest, and guided by science. Whatever 
conduces to the enrichment of experience 
and the ennobling of life is right. What- 
ever throws life into disorder or lowers 
its tone is wrong and bad.” 

Dr. Dodson concurred with Angelo 
Patri’s conviction that no child is really 
bad. He does bad things because he has 
not the right scale of human yalues. The 
conception of goodness presented to chil- 
dren is an unattractive one, Dr. Dodson 
said. By implicit as well as explicit state- 
ment, they ought to be shown that they 
are to satisfy all of their impulses of 
every kind, but each in its proper order. 
The lower impulses cannot be fully en- 
joyed except through the development of 
the best ones. Dr. Dodson stressed the 
importance of complete respect for the 
child’s personality. ‘ 

What men will do depends on what they 
admire and love, Dr. Dodson said, in 
speaking of “The Nature and Function of 
Ideals.” No mere intellectual knowledge 
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will make a man good. The child should 
be led to think what it is possible for him 
to be, and that ideal will be an anticipa- 
tory dynamic. “The Three Main Stages 
in the Evolution of a Life,” Dr. Dodson 
said Wednesday morning, are that earlier 
portion which is the age of authority, 
when obedience is important. This is fol- 
lowed, in the years of adolescence, by the 
age of revolt, when the young person is 
passing from the régime of authority to 
that of self-direction. It is a mistake to 
regard him as perverse and to try to keep 
him in the stage under authority, for the 
child is preparing for the independent life, 
which forms the third stage. Countries 
go through the same stages, Dr. Dodson 
explained. Because Russia was kept in 
the age of authority too long, and was 
ushered too suddenly out into the age of 
revolt, she is finding it difficult to under- 
stand that there can be no real freedom 
without law. The “Organization of a Per- 
sonality,” the theme of his fifth lecture, 
is always in degree and never complete, 
he said. “One must have the approval of 
the whole of one’s life. Any impulse iso- 
lated is bad, whether it be high or low.” 


THREH GREATEST VALUES 


Closing his course, Dr. Dodson spoke 
on “The Ideal Development of a Human 
Life.” Ideally, he said, it is the complete 
integration and organization of many fac- 
tors—physical, intellectual, zesthetic, moral, 
social, and religious. No one of these can 
be omitted or slighted without disaster. 

Dr. Best’s theme for the week was 
‘Method in Religious Education,” begin- 
ning with “What Kind of Religious Ex- 
perience Do We Want?’ Religious ex- 
perience has many different aspects, of 
which three are dominant: the intellec- 
tual, volitional, and practical kind. All 
are valid, and the trouble comes from 
isolating any one of them. Dr. Best be- 
lieves that, of all the values, the most 
important. to-day, and those which sym- 
bolize the highest concepts known, are 
personality, democracy, and growth. 

“The kind of religious experience which 
is wanted,” he said, “is primarily that of 
fellowship in the growth of a universal 
democracy, organized on the principle of 
love and service, in which each individual 
in it shall share freely in the privileges, 
service, and control of society.” 

“What Are the Obstacles to Religious 
Experience?’ Dr. Best considered in his 
second lecture. These he divided into bio- 
logical and social obstacles. Man inherits 
tendencies which lead to antisocial im- 
pulses. These must be regulated and con- 
trolled. Then, individuals die, and one 
has to start all over again, for each has 
to achieve his own personality. The social 
difficulties are the greater. People resist 
change. The vested interests of the pres- 
ent are against this type of religious ex- 
perience. Social idealists are divided into 
numerous specialized groups, and they are 
not ready to pay the price. Another ob- 
stacle is lack of technique for controlling 
religious experience. 

Speaking on “The Laws of Experience,” 
Dr. Best said that the trend of evolution 
is clearly toward an increasingly rich per- 
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sonality. He believes, too, that eventually 
there will be a world society. Experience 
is the result of the interaction of heredity 
and environment, he pointed out. There 
are certain tropisms, reflexes, instincts, 
impulses, or tendencies, and capacity for 
intelligence, which are innate. Over 
against this inherited capacity is the en- 
vironment: the world of original nature, 
of things as man has modified nature, and 
persons. Out of the interplay of these, 
experience is built up. The body of ideas 
and ideals, the emotional life, and the 
habits and skills added together form the 
personality. 

Dr. Best answered the question, “How 
Can We Develop Religious Experience?” 
by saying that the law of building the 
Christian life is to practice with satisfac- 
tion the results one desires. The central 
element of this experience revolves around 
love. It is important that the child should 
practice love in every social relation. Dr. 
Best suggested as “A Program of Religious 
Wxperience” that it be organized about the 
four fundamentals: play, study, work, and 
worship. His last lecture was on “The 
Place of the Teacher and Subject Matter 
in Developing Religious Experience.” He 
set forth the project method as desirable 
in general and religious education. Through 
projects and enterprises, experience is re- 
constructed, and goes on to something 
better. The teacher becomes guide, co- 
operator, and sharer. 


STRAIGHT THINKING 


Rey. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis 
lectured one evening on “The Problem of 
Straight Thinking,’ developing as pre- 
requisites to it the following principles. 
There must be incentive. All prejudices 
must be laid aside. Familiar things must 
be seen differently. One must be sure of 
one’s facts, and the facts must be relevant 
to the issue. Generalizations must not be 
based on an insufficient number of facts, 
but the facts must all be in. An attitude 
of suspended judgment must be maintained 
until then. 

The first lecture which Prof. Robert C. 
Dexter, secretary of the Department of 
Social Relations of the American Unita- 
rian Association has given since he ac- 
cepted that position, was presented here. 
He discussed ‘‘The Social Factor in Re- 
ligious Education.” The understanding of 
society and training for social expression 
is one of the most important aims of the 
educational process, he believes. The 
main body of religious teaching should 
concern itself with attempts, suited to the 
age and intelligence of the child, to give 
him an understanding of the world in 
‘which he lives. 

Dr. Dexter suggested introducing courses 
dealing with definite social problems. 
Older children could well study the ethical 
basis of internationalism, imperialism, and 
allied subjects. Questions inyolying the 
family, its history, and organizations 


might be used with adolescents and very 


young children. Economic questions are 
fruitful subject material. 

“Tt is the function of the chureh school 
to start young people thinking intelligently 
about the larger problems, the solution of 
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which means so much for the welfare of 


-mankind and for the ushering in of the 


kingdom of God,” said Dr. Dexter. 

The suggestion that he prepare a sylla- 
bus for the assistance of teachers in fol- 
lowing the plan outlined in his lecture 
was made by several delegates. 

Gilbert H. Roehrig, executive secretary 
of the Community and Boys’ Work De- 
partment of the Boston Y. M. C. A., gave 
an evening address on “The Way to Be 
a Boy”; and Dr. Frank S. ©. Wicks of 
Indianapolis lectured on “The Use of Fie- 
tion in Church School Work.” 

Several helpful hours were led by Miss 
Elisabeth Edland of New York City on the 
production of plays and pageants. Miss 
Edland gave directions for the selection 
of the play and the players, and how 
to train the players. Her talks were di- 
vided into work among young children and 
older young people. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Four conference and lecture periods for 
practical helps for workers in different 
grades of church school work were held 
daily, led by Prof. Philip Mitchell, Provi- 
dence, on ‘“Chureh School Administra- 
tion”; Laurence C. Staples, Washington, 
“Senior Methods’; Miss Marguerite Pfie- 
ghaar, Boston, “Intermediate Methods”; 
Miss Marion D. Bassett, Newton, Mass., 
“Primary Methods.” 

Attention was given by Professor Mitch- 
ell to the selection of teachers, securing 
co-operation of parents, and other subjects. 
Such as teachers’ meetings, grading, and 
general organization. 

Mr. Staples discussed programs for 
seniors and for the Y. P. R. U., urging co- 
operation in church activities. He spoke 
of the great success of Sunday evening 
motion-picture hours in the Washington 
church, and recommended Johnson’s “Prob- 
lems of Boyhood” for teachers. He also 
spoke of “The Mind in the Making” as 
furnishing good material for discussion. 

A demonstration of lessons in “Bible 
and Bible Country” and “Heroic Lives,” 
in the Beacon Course, was given by Miss 
Pfleghaar, using a class-made up of chil- 
dren visiting Star Island. 

Miss Bassett lectured on kindergarten 
work, speaking of the need of knowing the 
characteristics of the children, how to de- 
velop ideals and attitudes, and methods, 
aids, and activities. She especially de- 
veloped the idea of the fatherhood of God, 
the attitude of prayer, obedience, helpful- 
ness, kindness, courtesy, generosity, and 
reverence. Miss Bassett does not stress 
hand work in the kindergarten, but takes 
it up in the primary years, when she 
teaches the brotherhood of man, and de- 
vyelops the ideals and attitudes of self- 
control, courage, perseverance, ambition, 
and truthfulness, emphasizing social sery- 
ice work. 

A framed picture of Dr. Florence Buck 
was hung in the writing room after a brief 
memorial service led by Waitstill H. 
Sharp, with prayer by Rev. Lyman VY. 
Rutledge. 

Mr. Sharp, dean of the Institute, left 
yesterday to sail to-day for Europe. 
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Three Books on Our Country 


WILLARD REED 


WHERE FREEDOM 
(Laurance Lyon?). 
ner’s Sons. $4.00. i 

FRANCE AND AMERICA. By André Tardieu. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oompany. $8.00. 

Rerorging Amurica. Lothrop Stoddard. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Nowadays we should be eager to know 
more about our country in its international 
relations. Very well, here are three good 
books on it, by an Englishman, a French- 
man, and an American—all containing 
material and suggestion for profitable re- 
flection. Any one is well worth consider- 
ing by itself; but why not take them for 
the more solid part of our summer reading 
and make a comparison of the three? The 
first, Where Freedom Falters, is by an 
Englishman who is not unwilling to speak 
plainly for our good. The book is in 
theory anonymous, but the author is in- 
dicated. as Laurance Lyon, formerly of 
The Outlook. He thinks we should search 
ourselves for weakness on such points as 
plutocracy, an inconsistent and unsuccess- 
ful foreign policy, Shylock’s point of view 
as to debts, the loss of real freedom from 
the law of Prohibition on the one hand 
and the lawlessness of the “crime wave” 
on the other. There is a good deal of 
irrelevant material in the book, some that 
is interesting, but some also that most 
people will skip. Details of Canadian 
politics, and excursions into English 
affairs of party strife, will not hold all 
readers. But the “League” chapter, and 
the account of Colonel House’s work, 
throw some new light on these topics; 
while many skillful characterizations, no- 
tably the favorable one of Roosevelt, and 
the scathing comments on Wilson, will 
attract attention. It would be easy to 
say that the title, Where Freedom Falters, 
is a sneer, and that there is much mis- 
understanding of such things as our state 
powers, and our plan of having fixed terms 
of office. It is comical, too, for Unitarians 
to read that Taft was objected to for his 
connections with the Catholics (!). Never- 
theless, we should be stupid Americans 
to miss the value of such honest, if rigor- 
ous, criticism. Most of all is this true 
when the author deals with the extrava- 
gant claims of one hundred per cent. 
Americans, and with our passion for being 
told that we are further ahead than we 


FALTERS. Anonymous 
New York: Charles Scrib- 


are. Main Street and Babbitt show how 
widespread that spirit is, and how it im- 
pedes real culture. 

The second book, M. Tardieu’s, France 
and America, is destined, I fear, to suffer 
from its being overloaded with much ma- 
terial that will seem dull to the man in 
Iowa. Most of Part II, covering fifty 
pages, is a detailed account, going back 
to feudal times, of the “devastated area” ; 
and in the last hundred pages, statistics, 
though impressive, somewhat befog our 
understanding of the rehabilitation of this 
same area, The chapter called “The 
Wrath of Attila” will not be widely read 
in Germany, nor ‘American Faults” in 
the United States; but, sooner or later, 
if we are to play our part in the world, 
we must learn to take a better attitude 
toward criticism than is suggested by the 
simile of the proverbial ostrich or the in- 
furiated tiger. M. Tardieu, like Mr. Lyon, 
aims to help us. Therefore, though every 
intelligent American must wish well to a 
book that aimed at liaison long before the 
day of Lindbergh, a certain warning is 
needed. The book is clear in style, but 
much of it is “caviare to the general.” 
The eminent author who has done so much 
for our relations with France will have his 
desired success chiefly with patient stu- 
dents of a comprehensive and philosophic 
turn of mind—and are they common in 
America, or anywhere? 

As to the third book, Lothrop Stoddard’s 
Reforging America, there will be less 
difficulty in getting it read by many people. 
Some, however, who are not stopped by 
the HWnglishman’s arrogance, or by the 
Frenchman’s generalizations from massed 
detail, will stand aghast at the frank as- 
sumption of Nordies as a fact, and as 
Near Supermen. Historical students will 
want to argue about the declaration that 
1924 (the date of the Johnson Act esta- 
blishing the immigration quota) is, in our 
annals, next in importance to 1787, when 
the “white man’s Federal Government” 
was set up. But the argument cannot be 
decided, because the settlement lies far 
in the future. Furthermore, race is only 
one of the factors of our national life. 
There are many fresh and striking pas- 
sages in this book—a new treatment of 
colonial history, an illuminating analysis 
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of immigration, particularly of Jews and 
Italians, up to 1914, and one really start- | 
ling proclamation. This is that, in Stod- 


dard’s opinion, a marked change has al-~ 


ready set in, and that the last five years 
have seen a great increase in the power 
and prospects of the “old stock.” Of 
course, to Stoddard’s mind all this is noth- 
ing more than a reform of some of the 
abuses due to unrestricted immigration, 
and to the far worse process of deliber- 
ately assisted emigration of the unfit from 
Europe. When all is said and done, Eu- 
ropeans should be the first to resent the 
records made by many of their representa- 
tives here. It is these Europeans that use 
the term “low grade” in talking of the 
flood from’ Southeast Europe, and Stod- 
dard gives clear arguments for his well- 
known Gresham’s Law views about them, 
as well as about the problems due to the 
ten million Negroes and the million Mexi- 
eans. The book is interesting throughout, 
and will be successful in stirring vigorous 
discussion. It will, however, probably not 
be favorably reviewed by The Nation. 

Anyone who reads these three books this 
summer, so diverse in their stimulus, yet 
so complementary, will probably write a 
letter of thanks to Tur ReeisTer and sign 
it “Civis Americanus.” 


On the Fence 


WHat May I Buninve? By Edmund Davison 
Soper. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Twenty-five questions concerning Chris- 
tian doctrine are asked and considered in 
as many chapters. The problems raised 
are those felt to be pressing to-day, rang- 
ing all the way from the existence of 
God, Creation, Revelation, the Bible, 
Christ and the Trinity, to the Church and 
the finality of Christianity. Dr. Soper 
is both orthodox and liberal. He uses 
the old theological terms, but generally 
gives them a new content. He clings to 
the Trinity formula and the deity of 
Christ, yet his is the modal Trinity—God 
manifesting Himself in three ways—and 
to him the person of Jesus is very human. 
He does not feel that salvation is by 
character, but is quite sure that it is 
salvation to character;. that is, secured 
by acquiring a Christlike character. He 
deplores the substitutionary theory of 
atonement, but believes the death of 
Christ was necessary to bring man back 
into fellowship with God. Readers will 
find much in these chapters to help them 
if they happen to be orthodox with liberal 
leanings. To liberals who have fought 
their way through, the book will be 
unsatisfactory. : F.R.8. 


A Star Passes 


So John Drew has gone! Although, save as the author of a single volume of Recollections, he had no con- 


tact with literature, to American culture he made a contribution by no means negligible. 


Not a great actor, 


but in his own line an exceedingly good one, as an honest gentleman and a conscientious artist, the inheritor 


of a great dramatic tradition, in our theater he did not a little for the preservation of high standards. 


Al- 


though more or less of a victim to the wretched “star system,” which kept him playing a single kind of part 
through most of his best years, Mr. Drew’s acting was of the sort to give real pleasure to his audiences. Those 
who recall his acting of Petruchio to Ada Rehan’s Katharine, and of the leading parts in such plays as The 
Mummy and the Hummingbird and Pinero’s His House in Order, have to thank him for an abundance of 


pleasant memories. 


A. R. H. 
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The Stone in the Road 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there was a Stone 
in the middle of a Road. There were 
other stones in the Road also, but as 
this Stone is the subject of the story, it 
is the only one of the stones to be spelled 
with a capital letter. 

As for the Road, the reason this one 


_is spelled with a capital, is because it is 


not a common road that just runs along 
from one place to another, but because 
it is a lovely farm Road and runs only to 
such places of the Farmer’s land as he 
wants to reach. So the Road is not 
traveled by everybody living in those 
parts, but only by the Farmer and such 
men as he may choose to hire to help 
him in his work in busy seasons when he 
needs extra helpers. 

One day, out from the short, pasture 
grass through which the Road winds here 
and there, in and out, over a bridge, and 
then on to a lane and the farther fields 
and woods, hopped a ground Spider. You 
know how fast such a Spider can travel. 
He runs hard and fast, then stops; then 
tuns hard and fast again, and stops; and 
when he is frightened, or wants to get 
somewhere more quickly yet, he not only 
Sometimes he makes 
so many hops you would think him a 
Grasshopper, or, maybe, a Cricket. 

Anyway, out from the grass hopped this 
ground Spider, and down into the rut of 
the Road, where he stopped a few seconds 
to find out whether it would be safe to 
go farther from his safe shelter. Noth- 
ing seemed to be there to harm him, so 
he jumped from the rut up into the mid- 
dle of the Road, and spied the Stone. 
One more jump took him to the top of 
it, for it was not a high one, and there 
he sat upon its warm surface, for the 
sun was shining with enough heat to 
take the chill out of every stone not in 
shadow. And the Spider said: ; 

“Good afternoon, Stone. I am glad 
you are warm, for heat is a good change 
from too much coolness of the ground, 
though I have no fault to find with my 
home in the grasses where I can tuck 
myself away safely in the hollows under 
the roots. But it must be stupid for you 
to have to lie here day after day with no 
change. You can neither run nor jump, 
so you have to see the same things 
always.” 

“Oh,” replied the Stone, “I am not in 
the least stupid by having to stay here 
in the middle of the Road. I do not 
have to jump nor run to find a pleasant 
change. No two days are alike, for I 
have visitors every day. Here you are, 
to-day. Just to have a little visit with 
you is a thing I shall remember a long 
time. Yesterday, a Song Sparrow came 
to chat about this, that, and the other. 
He too, thought I must have a stupid 
life here, since I cannot fly nor sing; but 
I told him I was more than thankful to, 
stay here where I can see whatever goes 
on. If I had had the bad luck to lie in 


the middle of the public roads, I should 
have been dug out and thrown into a 
ditch, perhaps, and covered up under 
other stones where I could see nothing.” 

“But I should think you’d at least like 
to fly like the Song Sparrow,” went on 
the Spider. “You could then alight 
wherever you wished, you know.” 

“Maybe you will laugh,” answered the 
Stone, “when I tell you that I should 
choose to alight here, if I ever had to fly.” 


Rival Singers 


I sang, oh glad and loud and free! 
There was a rush of sound. 

All strength and sweetness that may be 
I scattered round. 

And then a rose dropped silently 
Three petals on the ground. 


—NMary Carolyn Davies. 


Sentence Sermon 


God’s utter tenderness to man 
Seems written on all I see. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


The Spider began to laugh so hard at 
that, that, if he had not jumped, he would 
have fallen from the Stone. And he cried, 
“You are the funniest thing I've ever 
seen in my life! Fancy anyone not want- 
ing to fly! I’d give anything to be able 
to sail through the air!” 

“Well,” remarked the Stone, “one of the 
sweetest things in my life is the feeling 
of dew at night. And how I love the 
early morning when I find the dew all 
over me in cool beads that look almost 
like frost !” 

“Ho!’ exclaimed the Spider. “You 
don’t know the first thing about dew! If 
you could spin a web, you might know. 
Why! When I lay out a fine, new web 
of lace upon the grass, and then come 
out from my tunnel to take a look, and 
see whether or not I have caught a break- 
fast, I find my plain white web has been 
enchanted by the dew so that, when the 
sun first shines upon my beautiful lace, 
it looks as though I had embroidered the 
whole web with real jewels!” 

“Yes, I know,” said the Stone. “I have 
that pleasure, for I can see webs along 
the edge of the ruts. So I know the joy 
of that sight although I cannot, myself, 
spin a web.” 

“Still, I should think you'd be stupid 
and dull, just the same,” went on the 
Spider. “You cannot make a sound of 
music, nor even show that you have a 
spark of life in you. You might as well 
be nothing but a fence-post, so far as any 
sign of feeling goes.” 

-At that, the Stone smiled wisely and 
said: “My dear Spider, to prove to you 
that I can make music and that I am 
anything but dead or dull of heart, if 
you will crawl up yonder wild rosebush 
this evening, and listen and watch at a 
little after dark, when the Farmer drives 
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home from his work in the field beyond 
the lane, you may be able to hear my 
voice, and see my brilliance. You will 
be quite safe upon the bush, which is 
beyond reach of the farm wagon as it 
passes.” 

The Spider said he would try the test, 
and, sure enough! he was at the top of 
a spray of the rosebush before the time 
set, and was pretty excited as he heard 
the sound of the horses coming down the 
Road. He kept his whole attention upon 
the Stone, which he could see well in 
the dark, and as the horses reached the 
spot, suddenly—“Kling!” came a musical 
sound, and, at the same instant, so bright 
a gleam of sparks flashed as one of the , 
horses’ shoes struck the Stone, that the 
Spider hardly could believe his ears and 
his eyes! Never again would he be so 
hasty in calling anything stupid and dull! 
Whether the “Kling!” came from the 
metal of the shoe instead of the Stone, 
or not, it was quite true that neither the 
musical “Kling!” nor the sparks of fire 
could have been made without the Stone. 
Therefore, he had all the proof needed to 
show that the Stone in the Road was no 
dull thing, but a real musician with a 
heart of fire! 

[All rights reserved] 


Ocean Mysteries 


Men in the United States coast and 
geodetic survey, who are plumbing the 
Seas to learn more of its bed, and of the 
density, temperature and contents of its 
waters, are satisfied with nothing less 
than samples of water at a depth five 
miles below the surface. From the little 
vessels of the coast-guard fleet, these sea 
explorers drop a large, pear-shaped appa- 
ratus into the depths until it touches the 
bottom. One attachment gathers water 
while another scoops up mud and sand 
to show the character of the sea bed. A 
thermometer records the temperature. In 
this way, depths of 30,000 feet off the 
Philippine and Japanese coasts have been 
examined. The United States survey has 
plumbed a depth of 4,500 fathoms north of 
Porto Rico; while crews now working in 
the Pacific are measuring depths of an 
average of 1,000 fathoms. 


Inaudible Whistles 


Many dogs are employed to aid the 
police in Germany. When the problem 
arose how to summon them without warn- 
ing the suspected criminal, the solution 
was reached by testing the dogs’ ears. 
Experiments proved they can easily hear 
sounds above the audibility limit of the 
human ear. Policemen were equipped with 
whistles that produce notes which no per- 
son can hear but which dogs hear dis- 
tinctly. Thus a “silent” signal system 
developed which cleyerly accomplished 
its purpose. 


Cherry-tree and Hatchet 

The color-bearing organizations of the 
District of Columbia’s national guard have 
adopted for the basis of their crest, George 
Washington’s hatchet and a cherry-tree 
sprig laden with fruit. The War Depart- 
ment has authorized the design. There are 
thirteen green leaves in the branch, and 
the seven cherries may be red or yellow. 
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“T Was Born a Catholic” 


John C. Petrie, new minister Unitarian Church, 
Lynchburg, Va., has found, after a long 1 
journey, light and peace with freedom 


As announced elsewhere in this issue, 
Rev. John CO. Petrie, formerly a Roman 
Catholic, has accepted a call to the First 
Unitarian Church in Lynchburg, Va. Mr. 
Petrie has written for‘THE Reeister the 
following story of his” experiences with 
orthodox churches before he found his way 
to Unitarianism: 


WAS BORN a Catholic, as the saying 

goes; that is, my father had me 
baptized by the priest. When he saw fit 
to let my religious upbringing slide, a 
relative took me to a Methodist Sunday- 
school, where I was a regular attendant 
till the age of conversion came. But 
Catholic mysticism and ritual appealed to 
my soul, and the confessional provided 
to my mind the greatest lack in Prot- 
estantism—individual guidance. I went 
for a time to a Catholic college, made 
my first communion, and went off to be- 
come a monk. When that life grew 
distasteful, I entered a seminary for the 
secular priesthood. 

I could not believe the doctrines of the 
Church about hell and the loss of salva- 
tion for babies who died unbaptized. Nor 
could I tolerate the teaching that a man’s 
eternal welfare depended on his being 
able to get a priest at the moment of 
death. Yet I was not a real rebel against 
Catholicism. The sacramental teachings, 
the ritual, the ancient past of the Church, 
the music,—all these appealed to me with 
the same force that they did at the time 
of my conversion. Thinking to find in 
Anglicanism all that I loved of Catholi- 
cism, without its unreasonable dogmas, I 
went into the Episcopal Church, and took 
a three-year course in theology, graduat- 
ing from the General Seminary. 

There was no peace for me in the 
Episcopal Church. From the day of my 
first acquaintance with the higher criti- 
cism, I saw that there was really no foun- 
dation for the basic Christian dogmas. 
After two years in the ministry, I left and 
began teaching school in New York. A 
breakdown in health drove me to the 
Southwest, where I had two years of 
quiet in which to think out my position. 
An account of how I eventually found 
peace in the Unitarian position was pub- 
lished in THE CHRISTIAN ReatstTeR of July 
29, 1926. 

I look upon the short time in which I 
have been a Unitarian as the most profit- 
able of my whole life. The old mysticism 
of my Catholic days has free play. It 
centers in God instead of Jesus. It car- 
ries with it no doubts, because I believe 
nothing of God that is at all unscientific. 
I can let my soul go now with no fears 
that it will become superstitious or that 
it will deal with substance whose validity 
may be discountenanced by the next step 
in scholarship. I make my daily medita- 
tion just as regularly as in the days when 


I had to do so at the clang of the gong 
in my novitiate. 

Could I not have done all these things 
as a Catholic or as an Anglican? For me 
the answer is No. My devotional life in 
orthodoxy was always hampered by the 
fact that beneath it lay doctrines in which 
I could believe only by shutting my eyes 
and making a severe effort of the will. 


REV. JOHN C. PETRIE 


That there are thousands in the old 
churches who can do this successfully I 
well know. To me there was no salvation 
possible apart from complete intellectual 
integrity. 

From Catholicism I have learned the 
inner way; from Protestantism I have 
learned the social gospel. It is to my 
mind the twofold function of the liberal 
church to preserve and deepen the inward 
spiritual life of its members, and on the 
other hand to teach the application to 
every walk of life of the precious doctrine 
that God is the Father of us all and 
that we are all therefore brothers. I am 
more grateful than words can tell for the 
foundations I received in the course of a 
painful religious pilgrimage. It is my 
hope now to be able not only to keep the 
good from my past experiences but to 
add’ to it, to deepen it, to extend it, both 
in myself and in those to whom it shall 
be my privilege to minister. 


Dr. Hunt Improving 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, who has been 
ill for several months and has had to 
undergo several operations, is now re- 
ported as making satisfactory progress 
toward recovery. A communication under 
date of July 18 stated that he expected 
to leave the hospital that week. 
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Personals 
Rey. George S. Cooke, minister of Unity 


Church in Redlands, Calif., has arrived in ~~ 


Boston, Mass., after a month’s cruise 
in Central America, Panama, and Cuba. 
During the month of August he will fill 
the pulpit of the First Parish Church in 
Weston, Mass. 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, sailed 
on Saturday, July 16, for a summer in 
Europe. After landing at Amsterdam, he 
will take a trip down the Rhine, and will 
visit Switzerland, France, and other 
countries. 


Conrad P. Aiken, who will be instructor 
in English at Harvard University during 
the academic year 1927-28, is the grand- 
son of Rev. William J. Potter, who was 
minister of the Unitarian Church in New 
Bedford, Mass., from 1859 to 1889. 


One of a series of articles in The New 
York Journal, on “How Big Men Win 
Success,” speaks of the work of Dr. John 
H. Lathrop of the Unitarian Church of 
the Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y., in promot- 
ing better understanding among different 
denominations and in the study of inter- 
national relations. Dr. Lathrop is the 
only clergyman to serve as one of the 
directors of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, 
Ind., Mrs. Wicks, and Miss Coryenne 
Wicks sailed for Naples July 19 on the 
Conte Rosso. 


Herbert Adams, who was given an hon- 
orary degree of A.M. at the commencement 
of Tufts College, is the sculptor who made 
the bust of Channing for the Hall of Fame. 


Among the six new members of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard University 
is Roger Wolcott, Boston, Mass., lawyer, 
formerly an overseer and an active mem- 
ber of the First Parish Unitarian Church 
in Milton, Mass. 


Prof. John P. Marshall, who received 
the honorary degree of Mus.D. from Holy 
Cross College at its commencement in 
June, was formerly organist of the First 
Church in Boston, and is now organist 
emeritus. 


For a Unitarian Home 


The Charlotte E. Webb Trust Fund and 
earnings, amounting in all to $2,040, to- 
gether with individual dollar gifts of 
about $28, has been set aside by the Board 
of Trustees of All Souls Unitarian Church 
of Washington, D.C., as the financial 
start for a Unitarian Home. The Instruc- 
tive Visiting Nurse Society is to receive 
$1,600 during next year, and the Asso- 
ciated Charities was given $200 for the 
payment of a nurse at Camp Good Will, 
initial gifts from the Brownell and Baxter 
Trust Funds that are disbursed for chari- 


table purposes. 
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Copenhagen Liberals Building Church, 


First of Free Faith in Scandinavia 


“So many men and women ‘carried stones’ to the building,” 


j writes Miss Westenholz of faithful congregation— 


Thorvald Kierkegaard is pastor 


HE FIRST CHURCH of Unitarian 
faith in all Scandinavia is now being 
built in Copenhagen, Denmark, and will 
be completed about December 1. An in- 
teresting account by an American eye- 
witness, Miss Georgiana Mendum, of the 
laying of the corner stone of the new build- 
ing this spring, and of the fortitude of 
this congregation of liberals, was pub- 
lished in THr Recister of May 26. 
When finished, the building will con- 
tain two halls. One, for the services, will 


English and American Unitarian journals, 
she gives credit principally to three men: 
“Pastor Kierkegaard, whose faith and 
zeal have never wavered; Mr. Hammers- 
holt, whose generosity has been beyond 


praise; and Bernh. Nielsen, to whose in- . 


sight, experience, and energy the satisfac- 
tory realization of our plans and expecta- 
tions is due.” 

“But,” continues Miss Westenholz, “so 
many men and women of the congregation 
have faithfully and cheerfully ‘carried 


By courtesy of The Inquirer, London 


ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF NEW CHURCH IN COPENHAGEN 


seat about five hundred persons, and an- 
other will be used for various other meet- 
ings. There will be a small library, an 
office for the minister, and a tea kitchen 
adjoining the smaller hall. The site of 
the building in the heart of the old city 
is beautiful and satisfying, facing a broad 
boulevard near car lines. 

In the Danish, the church is known as 
Det Fri Kirkesamfund (the Free Church 
Society). The congregation comprises 
about four hundred persons, intellectual 
people for the most part. The society was 

.organized twenty-seven years ago, and its 
first pastor, Uffe Birkedal, remained 
twenty years. He was followed by the 
present pastor, Thorvald Kierkegaard. He 
is a graduate of the theological course at 
the University of Denmark; and at the 
time of his coming to the Free Church 
Society he was already a popular lecturer 
and had advocated freedom of thought in 
religion. : 

The real founder of the church, who is 
still a tower of strength to its people, was 
Miss Mary Westenholz. To her, in large 
measure, goes the credit for the new build- 
ing, a dream of hers for the past quarter- 
century. Modestly, in correspondence, to 


stones’ to the building, that the committee, 
while drawing up the document that is—- 
please God—for ages to come to lie be- 
neath the foundation-stone of the building, 
found it impossible to make up its mind 
where to stop in the long list of names 
that ought to be mentioned. And so it 
decided that the honor for the work here 
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accomplished should in the eyes of the 
future fall to The Unknown Worker.” 

Both Pastor Kierkegaard and Miss 
Westenholz made addresses at the laying 
of the corner stone on April 1. Mrs. Eva 
Kierkegaard is president of a Women’s 
League which was organized in the Copen- 
hagen church last November and which is 
affiliated with the International Union of 
Liberal Christian Women. 


July Services, Milwaukee; 
Meadville Seniors Preach 


For the first time in many years the 
First Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, 
Wis., is remaining open for summer serv- 
ices throughout the month of July. It 
is “young ministers’ month”; seniors of 
the Meadville Theological School, who 
will complete their course September 1 
and who are not settled in pastorates, 
fill the pulpit. The congregations are 
nearly as large as during the church year, 
and the parishioners are pleased with the 
success of the experiment. : 

These are the preachers and their sub- 
jects: William Francis Swift, “Purposeful 
Living”; William Elsdon, “Ways of Salva- 
tion”; Gabriel Rombotis, “The Modern 
Conception of the Providence of God’; 
Alfred W. Hobart, “A Confession of 
Faith”; and (July 31) Richard A. Day, 
“The Living Church.” Emmet L. Rich- 
ardson, prominent layman of the Milwau- 
kee church and formerly a member of the 
Council of the Laymen’s League, ar- 
ranged for the services. 


Services at Marblehead. 


In accordance with its custom, the Uni- 
tarian Church in Marblehead, Mass.,. is 
keeping open during the summer, with the 
minister, Rev. Edward H. Cotton, in 
charge, who is giving a series of “question 
and answer” sermons. On July 24 he 
preached on the question, “How Shall I 
Solve the Sex Problem?’ Topics for 
forthcoming Sundays are: July 31, “What 
Are Boys and Girls Saying to Parents 
and Teachers?” August 7, “What Are the 
New Forces Which Are Making Over the 
World?” August 14, “Do I Need Any Reli- 
gion; If So, What Kind?’ August 21, 
“What Do I Know About Death?” 


WHEN CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
FOR THE SUMMER 


Please allow at least two weeks for us to make the change on our records, giving 


both your old and new addresses. 
Please change my address: 


The blank below is provided for your convenience. 
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THE waysipE PULPITI|D IT. R EC TOR ¥Y4 


EDUCATIONAL, 


I have sworn eternal 
hostility against 
every form of 
tyranny 
over the mind of 
man °- 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Miles Hanson, Jr., Ordained; 
His Father Offers the Prayer 


At the ordination of Miles Hanson, Jr., 
to the Unitarian ministry, held at Bed- 
ford, Mass., the ordaining prayer was 
given by the father of the young minister, 
Rey. Miles Hanson of the First Parish 
in Roxbury, Mass. The service took place 
on June 26 in the First Parish Church of 
Bedford, where the son has been serving 
as student pastor while completing his 
course in the Theological School in Har- 
vard University. Mr. Hanson will be 
installed as minister of the First Parish 
Chureh in Weston, Mass., in October. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa., 
gave the charge to the minister, and Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, minister of the First 
Unitarian Chureh in Buffalo, N.Y., and 
formerly minister of the Weston church, 
preached the sermon. Other clergymen 
having part in the service were Rey. 
Frank W. Thompson, pastor of the 
Chureh of Christ, Congregational, in 
Bedford; Rev. William L. Walsh, minister 
of the First Parish, Unitarian, in Bil- 
lerica, Mass.; and Dr. George F. Patter- 
son, field secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Mr. Hanson was born in Leeds, Eng- 
land, in 1893, and was a student at Sil- 
ecoates, an English Congregational public 
school, until 1906. His father, who at the 
time was minister of a Congregational 
church in Manchester, England, came to 
this country in 1910, and was in charge 
of a pastorate at El Paso, Tex., until 
1917. After a period of study at the 
School of Mines, in the University of 
Texas, the son came to Boston when his 
father was called to the First Parish, 
Roxbury, in 1917. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1920 with the degree of A.B., 
summa cum laude, and was awarded the 
Sheldon Traveling Scholarship. He spent 
six months in study at the Sorbonne in 
Paris, and the rest of the year in 
travel, perfecting his knowledge of lan- 
guages. He entered the Theological 
School in Harvard University in 1923, and 
has maintained the same high record for 
study and achievement. 


Shoals Association Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Association will be held Friday, | 
August 5, on Star Island, at 11 a.m., in 
Plliott Hall. Officers will be elected and 
business transacted. 


The Christian Register 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B FarnaamM Smita 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
eago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 


sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 


and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churches. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramaties, religious 
literature, and religious edueation, ete. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
Tlouse at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, Ff. C. Sourmworra, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Headquarters of the 
Cnitarian Laymen’s League 
Have been moved to 


16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


Telephone Number 
HAYMARKET 6565 


THE ciristian 
UNION 


Frank L. Locgn, Prestdent. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcs, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PreswwEnt, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
Ss. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operati 
liberal Cheticlens! 7 nersthoeaeeae 
Defends civil and religious liberty at hom’ and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send Legere to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watree S. SwisHeEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Larose Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, A.M., 
8 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Compldcige equipped. beautifully situated, Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


-.. 


_ 
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Berkeley B. Blake, Pacific Coast Secretary 


Successor of C. B. Wetherell to assume duties September 1— 
Practiced law before entering Unitarian ministry 
in Sacramento, Calif. 


EV. BERKELDY B. BLAKB, minister 

of the First Unitarian Church in 
Sacramento, Calif., will take up his duties 
on September 1 as Pacific Coast secretary 
of Unitarian denominational agencies. 
He will succeed Carl B. Wetherell, who 
has represented national Unitarian or- 
ganizations in that region for the past 
six years and who resigned to accept the 
headmastership of Proctor Academy. 

Mr. Blake will serve as joint field secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the 
General Women’s Alliance, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union, whose Pacific 
Coast headquarters are with the offices 
of the Pacific Coast Conference and The 
Pacific Unitarian in the Phelan Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. His territory will 
comprise churches in California, Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia, and Utah. 

He is a native of this region, having 
been born in New Westminster, B.C., 
April 17, 1888. He received his pre-college 
education in the public schools of Seattle, 
Wash., and entered the University of 
California with the class of 1911, enroll- 
ing in the College of Social Sciences. He 
was active in athletics, being a member 
of the varsity crews of 1910 and 1911, 
and in debating. In 1911 he received his 
degree of Litt.B. with honors in juris- 
prudence, spent the following year in the 
Harvard Law School, and returned to 


_ Berkeley, where he received the degree 


of Juris Doctor in 1913 and was admitted 
to the bar-of the State of California. He 

_ practiced in San Francisco for seven and 
a half years, and in Sacramento, the State 
capital, for a year and a half. 

During all this period he had been 
actively interested in the Unitarian 
churches. As a boy in Seattle he had 
attended church and Sunday-school with 
his parents and brothers at the First Uni- 
tarian Church. When the family moved 
to Berkeley, Calif., they joined the First 
Unitarian Church in that city. Here Mr. 
Blake was, successively, president of the 
young people’s society, teacher and super- 
intendent in the Sunday-school, trustee 
‘and secretary-treasurer of the church, 
while at Harvard he taught in the Sun- 
day-school of the First Parish Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. In October, 1915, he 
married Miss Grace-Adele Parmelee 
Smythe, of Columbus, Ohio, whom he had 
met in Cambridge while studying at the 
law school. 

When Mr. Blake moved to Sacramento 
in 1921, he took an active interest in the 
Unitarian Church there, serving as Sun- 
day-school superintendent and church 
trustee and conducting services’ in the 
absence of a minister. He was finally 
asked to occupy the pulpit as regular 
minister. He accepted the call, assumed 
the pastorate September 1, 1922, and was 
formally ordained and installed on the 
29th of October of that year. Since then, 
abandoning his law practice, he has served 
that church as its minister. During the 


five years of his pastorate, the church | 


ties 8 


membership and financial receipts have 
more than doubled, and the congregation 
has trebled. Previous to assuming the 
pulpit of the Sacramento church, Mr. 


REV. BERKELEY B. BLAKE 


Blake had had no formal theological 
training, but attended the Pacific Unita- 
rian School for the Ministry during the 
first year of his Sacramento pastorate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake have three chil- 
dren,—Jed, ten years old; Charlotte, six, 
and Frances, two. 
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Called to East Lexington 


Rey. George Wilkinson has accepted. a 
call to the pastorate of the Follen Uni- 
tarian Church in Hast Lexington, Mass., 
and will begin his duties on Sunday, 
September 11. Mr. Wilkinson is pursu- 
ing a graduate course at the Theological 
School in Harvard University. He is a 
graduate of the University of Vermont, 
and received his Master’s degree from 
McGill University. 


Australian Church Anniversary 


A special service in celebration of the 
seventieth anniversary of the opening of 
the Unitarian Christian Church in Ade- 
laide, South Australia, was held in the 
church on July 3. On the exact day of 
the anniversary, July 5, the occasion was 
signalized by a tea and a church family 
gathering. An anniversary church reno- 
vation fund has been raised to finance 
many repairs and improvements on the 
church property. 


Preachers at Hingham, Mass. 


The following will be the summer 
preachers during the month of August at 
the First Parish in Hingham, Mass.: 
August 7, Rev. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, 
Mass.; August 14, Dr. George R. Dodson 
of St. Louis, Mo.; August 21, Rev. John 
Nicol Mark of Arlington, Mass.; August 
28, Rey. Charles A. Wing of Springfield, 
Mass. 


OmAHA, NeB—When the National Edi- 
torial Association met here, its executive 
secretary, Herbert C. Hotaling, occupied 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church 
on June 12. 


American Unitarian Association. 
reas pin 

aymen’s League. 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy. 


16 BEACON STREET 


‘UNITARIAN FOUNDATION Inc. 


The Foundation collects and 
distributes moneys for the 
current needs of the general 
denominational organizations 


CuristTIaN RuGISTER. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION Inc. 


Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 
Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 


BOSTON 


A pedestrian, bumped by a taxicab, found 
himself lying in the street directly in the 
path of a steam roller. “That reminds 
me,” he cried; “I was to bring home some 
pancake flour.’—The Open Road. 


So keen and sweeping seemed General 
Maurice’s analysis of Winston Churchill’s 
new book on the War, so backed by 
evidence his charges, that observers, re- 
marks a reviewer in: Time, expected Mr. 
Churchill to reply by maintaining the 
silence of outraged dignity. 


An inebriated gentleman was making 
himself a general nuisance in a bus. Rey. 
W. H. Lax, witty mayor of Poplar, Eng- 
land, in his best pastoral manner, offered 
him his seat and indicated his readiness 
for a chat, says The Christian World. 
The grateful inebriate remarked: “Yer the 
only gentleman in this ’ere bus who knows 
what it is to be drunk.” 


It was early the other morning at 
Mitchel Field [which is in the vicinage 
of the Great City]. The Spirit of St. 
Louis was making a few silver circles 
before its reluctant descent. ‘It’s Lin- 
boig!” shouted one of the spectators, 
obviously not far from home. “Not 
Linboig—Lindbergh,” corrected a near-by 
pedant. ‘Well,’ said the shouting spec- 
tator, “he’s flying Linboig’s plane.”—New 
York Hvening Post. 


I celebrate an honored name; 

For, though I can’t pronounce the same, 

Right well I know that garden greens 

Are very rich in vitamines; 

That garden truck from stalks and vines 

Will keep us full of vitamines. 

Now wise is he who reads this rhyme 

And thinks of it in garden time; 

Still wiser, he who then begins 

To raise his own fresh vitamines. 
—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


If this is humorous, says The Reformed 
Church Messenger, 


All great fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, 

And so on ad infinitum— 


why not also this? 

Greek Catholic to Roman Catholic: 
“Your priests are not priests.” Roman 
Catholic to Episcopalian: “Your priests 


are not priests.” Episcopalian to Protes- 
tant: “Your ministers are not ministers.” 

Protestant to (To keep up this 
nonsense the Protestants will have to find 
somebody to bite.) 


While we were chatting with the farmer, 
writes H. R..F., a stranger came along 
with what he declared to be “a chicken” 
which he had found in the grass along the 
line. “What a pity!” said the farmer; 
“that’s a young sandpiper, and you may 
bet his mother’s looking for him this 
minute. Maybe she’s followed you all the 
way. Now be a sport and take and put 
this fledgling just where you found it.” 
The stranger was off immediately on his 
tracks, and soon he returned, this time 
with a small boy. “Just as you said, sir. 
We put the chick dahn on the grarse and 
went aw’y a bit, and the mother bird 
cayme, sure enough.” As they moved 
away we heard the boy—‘“But, farver, 
why do they call it a’ sandpiper when it’s 
so nice and soft and smoove?” 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Rebert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


pies 


qh following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hu bard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
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Bay pe minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
ES s sme 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 
ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Open July 1 to September 7, for guests 


Week-end parties a specialty 
Write for rates and reservations 


i 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


5 for Church and 
Chairs Sunday School 
See them at the Wesley Church, 
Worcester 
Send for Special Catalog 
John A. Dunn Company 


Gardner, Massachusetts 


SCHOOLS 


He 


MacBuffie Srhonl for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 

Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Summer 
Services, 11 a.m. Preacher next Sunday, Rev. 
Thomas M. Mark. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This 
church joins in the Union Summer Services at 
King’s Chapel at 10 a.m. Song services on 
the steps of the church at 7 every Sunday 
Evening. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


UNION SERVICES IN BOSTON 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘Tre- 
mont Streets. Summer Union Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church. 
Sunday at 10 a.M., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Dr. Howard N. Brown. Chorus of men’s 


voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., or- 
ganist and choirmaster. Organ recital after 
service. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142. Address: 1912 “@” 
Street, Northwest. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Guests 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER RESI- 
DENCE. An attractive home for a mountain 
vacation. All conveniences; home cooking; 
reasonable rates; one-half mile to village. 
Grand scenery, fishing, golf. ARTHUR H. 
FURBER. 
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